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THOUGHT AS AWARENESS AND THOUGHT AS 
BEHAVIOR? 


I 


N a paper published in this JourNaL, Volume XXIX (1932), pp. 

322-331, there was offered for consideration the still somewhat 
speculative thesis that all consciousness is reducible to sensory 
awareness. In elaboration, it was suggested, first, that types of 
sensory awareness can be qualitatively distinguished according to 
special type of sensation content, such as blueness, roughness, or 
pain, and according to type of localization content, i.e., according to 
position in the space of experience, such as outside the body, inside 
the body, and on the surface of the body; secondly, that introspec- 
tion is not a distinct and unique method of analysis of consciousness, 
but merely another type of analysis of consciousness into type of 
sensation content and type of localization content. The present 
paper proposes to attempt an analysis of thought in strict accord 
with these principles. 

In order to exhibit more clearly just what this attempt proposes 
to encompass, let us contrast it with certain traditional notions about 
thought current in philosophy. Unfortunately, these notions are 
varied and not always as clear as they might be. Philosophers have 
always been much exercised over such questions as What is the 
source of knowledge? What is the object of knowledge? What 
is truth? and What are the right and the wrong ways of thinking? 
But they have not often asked themselves the question, What ¢s 
thought? When the question was raised it was generally referred 
to the psychologist, and, possibly, with propriety and justice. How- 
ever, although not interested in a critical analysis of the psycho- 
logical nature of thought, philosophers have often spoken and written 
as if it were clearly established that thought had this or that psy- 
chological character. 

For example, it is clear that many philosophers have accepted the 
existence of some mental entity or event which they have variously 
named thought, idea, concept, notion, or essence. It has been im- 
plied that this mental entity or event had a unique and irreducible 


1A paper read, in part, before the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, at Birmingham, Alabama, March 30, 1934. 
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nature. Spoken words were asserted to be symbols for such entities 
This point of view is best exhibited in the traditional definition of 
a proposition: a proposition is a judgment expressed in words. The 
judgment, obviously, was not constituted of words, but of ideas or 
essences. The spoken or written or whispered or imagined word, 
then, had a meaning for which it was a sign; this meaning was an 
idea or essence. 

However, an idea obviously also had a meaning, namely, some 
event or thing in experience or in a world lying outside of, but de. 
noted by, experience. For example, the Platonic idea (with a small 
i) was a recollection of the Platonic Idea (with a capital I), that 
is, of the archetype. Thus a triadic relation was assumed, the terms 
of which were (1) the object or event signified, (2) the idea which 
was the mental counterpart of this, (3) the word which was the 
symbol directly for the idea and indirectly for the object or event, 
To be sure, there was much disagreement among philosophers as to 
what kind of existence each of these terms enjoyed; and there were, 
of course, philosophers who denied one or more of them real ex. 
istence. Some said that only things existed, but ideas or essences 
subsisted. Others said that things or events had real existence, 
ideas only logical existence. There was, however, rather general 
agreement that ideas were non-sensory in character. Accuracy de. 
mands that we also make mention of that small group of philosophers 
who did, and do, agree that thinking actually proceeds in terms 
of words. Ultimately practically all agreed in shifting the responsi- 
bility for descriptive analysis and psychological definition to the 
psychologist, apparently feeling that they were well rid of a problem 
which seemed to lie outside of the special field of philosophical in- 
quiry. 

During the last twenty-five years this responsibility has been 
accepted with a vengeance by at least one school of psychologists, 
namely, the behaviorists. If I understand this theory correctly, 
in its extreme form it contends that thought is nothing but sub 
voeal speech. When the subvocal muscular movements have been 
accurately described by an observer, in strict accordance with ac 
cepted scientific procedure, the psychological description of thought 
has been exhausted. Although these subvocal movements are for 
the most part covert, the scientific behaviorist, armed with delicate 
apparatus, can note and name them. 

This theory thus reduces thought to behavior and emphasizes 
the part which it plays in adaptation. However, the almost fanati- 
cal determination of the extreme behaviorist to rid psychology 
the introspective method and of consciousness has, it seems to mé, 
resulted in an indefensible extremism. For, if the conscious aspett 
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of thought is denied, thought becomes a type or case of pure be- 
havior, a mysterious something called ‘‘pure act.’’ To one who 
has daily commerce with those hardy metaphysical abstractions 
which have achieved sainthood in the history of philosophy, the ap- 
pearance of this new candidate is a bit ominous. Will it take its 
place alongside the spectral figures of pure being, pure substance, 
pure reason, and pure matter to haunt the waking and sleeping 
hours of philosophers? For the philosopher to receive from the 
psychologist thought as “‘pure act,’’ in return for thought as a 
unique non-sensory variety of mental activity in which character 
he originally resigned it to the critical mercies of the psychologist, 
is, in my opinion, a poor exchange indeed. 

For what is ‘‘pure act’’ or ‘‘pure behavior’’? There are no 
doubt events going on in the world of which we are not aware and 
there are no doubt events going on in our bodies of which we are 
not conscious. There is no sound logical ground for condemning 
belief in the existence of so-called unknowables. If the extreme be- 
haviorist claimed no more than this we could not well find fault 
with him. But when he claims that thought is ‘‘ pure behavior’’ he 
means much more than this, for he attempts to prove his assertion 
by offering us a description of this ‘‘ pure behavior,’’ and he claims 
to have delicately adjusted instruments by means of which he can 
observe me in the act of behaving ‘‘ purely.’’ 

Now it seems to me clear that the behaviorist could not possibly 
observe my subvocal speech movements, that is, my thinking, unless 
he were sensorily aware of these movements, in which case he has 
reintroduced consciousness into the discussion, at least in the sense 
of sensory awareness. Logically, this implies a two-term relation- 
ship, the ‘‘pure’’ act and the awareness of it. What the behaviorist 
actually does is to accept certain sensory awareness contents as 
giving him information about certain events. In order not to be- 
come involved in epistemological subtleties let us here be content 
with saying that the existence of these events as events is inferred. 
What the behaviorist finds thought to be is therefore not ‘‘ pure be- 
havior,’’ but is what he accepts as a sensory report of some sort of 
behavior. There is no justification for substituting an inferred 
event for a positive experience content (especially by somebody who 
has been so proud of his avoidance of metaphysical assumptions). 

There is a second objection to the extreme behaviorist point of 
view. There is no good reason why my own awareness of my sub- 
vocal speech movements should be ignored in a description of thought. 
If I can be sensorily aware of my own toothache—and who will deny 
this—I can be sensorily aware of my own subvocal speech move- 
ments. Moreover, assuming that I have an adequate vocabulary, 
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I should be just as capable as the behaviorist of giving a verbal report 
of my awareness-content. 

However, at this point it may be questioned if I really am con. 
scious of these subvocal speech movements, for it may be argued 
that these movements are bodily events of the type of which I am 
not and can not be conscious. I do not think that anyone will deny 
that I am conscious when I am thinking; at least sometimes. Nor 
will it be denied that I am, at least to some extent, sensorily aware, 
through somesthetice sensations, of the movements involved in ordi- 
nary vocalization. Now if it is true that I can be sensorily aware 
of vocal movements, it is not unreasonable to assume that I can be 
sensorily aware of these movements when they are partially inhib. 
ited, that is, when they are subvocal. It is therefore here accepted 
without further description or proof that consciousness of thought 
is somesthetic sensory awareness of subvocal speech movements, this 
awareness-content being analyzable, as always, into type of sensa- 
tion content and localization content. 

But this raises the question as to whether my report or that of 
the behaviorist shall be accepted as the ‘‘scientific’’ description of 
thought. If we assume that my sensory equipment, my powers of 
scientific analysis, and my language ability are the equal of those 
of the behaviorist, he can support his claim to be the sole authority 
only if he can prove that he has objectively observed and is objec. 
tively describing thought, whereas I am only airing a lot of sub- 
jective and therefore meaningless nonsense. But it is clear that 
neither he nor I can lay claim to having observed ‘‘pure’’ behavior 
or behavior per se. It is likewise clear that both of us have used 
our senses and both of us have assumed that we have been sensorily 
aware of something. The only issue which can therefore be raised 
between us is whether or not our respective sensory-awareness-con- 
tents are referable to the same events. If this can be affirmatively 
determined our descriptions are not mutually exclusive but com- 
plementary, not rivals but allies. 

But how is this to be determined? Obviously only by some kind 
of association by inference of positive experience contents. For ex- 
ample, the testimony given by two eye-witnesses of an accident is 
in each case a more or less accurate verbal report of their respective 
experience contents. Both reports are accepted as having reference 
to the same event, first, because both were (presumably) in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the accident, secondly, because there is 
some degree of correspondence between the type of sensation con- 
tents of their respective reports, thirdly, because the localization 
contents of their reports are approximately the same. Now it 38 
evident that there may be considerable difference in respect to type 
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of sensation content. For example, one man may say that he saw 
a red light showing in the semaphore, and the other may say that he 
saw a green light there. In spite of this contradiction the testi- 
mony of both is not thrown out. But if one man said he saw a red 
light in the semaphore on the northwest corner and the other said 
he saw a red light in the semaphore at the center of the intersection 
of the two streets, we know at once that the testimony is not con- 
tradictory because the type of sensation contents do not have the 
same localization content. In other words, we do not refer two 
types of sensation contents to the same object or event if the locali- 
zation contents do not agree. Hence we may say that the inferential 
association of two experience contents with the same thing or event 
depends upon agreement in localization content rather than upon 
absolute agreement in type of sensation contents. Another illus- 
tration will help to emphasize this point: When I report a severe 
pain in a certain locus of my internal economy and the examining 
physician sees an inflamed area in that same locus, both of us are 
justified in assuming our experience reports to be about the same 
thing or event. 

Now we can apply the same type of analysis to the supposedly 
rival claims of the subjective and objective reports of thought. It 
is clear that the type of sensation content of the objective observer 
and that of the subjective observer are radically different. The 
behaviorist offers a verbal report of his visual and tactual sensations 
and the subjectivist offers a verbal report of his somesthetic sensa- 
tions. The localization content of the behaviorist’s experience 
content is of the outside the body type; that of the subjectivist is 
of the within the body type. But a comparison of data and an 
appeal to mutual identification of localization content enables us to 
infer that our respective experience contents have reference to the 
same event. Moreover, I am actually aware, through tactual sensa- 
tions, of the areas to which the behaviorist is applying his instru- 
ments. The final conclusion is that we are describing the same 
event, and, although this is an inference, it is a perfectly justifiable 
one. 

It follows that neither one of us is justified in insisting that the 
other shall discard his description. One description can not be sub- 
stituted for the other because they are complementary. To insist 
upon this is to fall into the error of another type of psychological 
extremist, namely, the type which insists that a description of neural 
phenomena must be substituted for a description of the content of 
consciousness. Certainly, logic and good sense permit us to make 
an inference of causal relationship between these two types of phe- 
nomena or to infer that both experience contents are referable to 
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the same event, but the same logic and good sense do not permit us 
summarily to rule one or the other description out of court. 


II 


Having accepted the general contention of the behaviorist that 
thinking is subvoeal speech and having insisted that the thinker 
himself has positive awareness of subvocal behavior, we must next 
attempt an analysis of thought on the basis of these assumptions, 
We propose to limit ourselves here to the application of the general 
principle to the analysis of abstract thought and to a restatement of 
the problem of meaning. 

Abstract thought has traditionally been assumed to proceed in 
terms of ideas, concepts, or essences. What, now, in the light of 
the modified subvocal speech theory, is an idea or concept or essence 
on the conscious side, that is, as the thinker himself experiences it? 
It is a complex or configuration of sensations, artificially analyzable 
into specific sense-data, but actually experienced as a whole; that is 
to say, it is an awareness-complex of an inferred subvocal event, 
a subvocally spoken word. The abstract idea, justice, then is merely 
an awareness pattern of the subvocal pronouncement of the word 
‘*justice.’? Obviously, the notion of pattern can be extended to 


cover phrases, clauses, and possibly even sentences, so that an idea 


in the popular sense of a definition or of a standardized association 
of words is properly provided for. We could then also extend the 
notion of speech habits to include thinking habits, that is, subvocal 
speech habits. 

However, if we discard the traditional notion of idea, what so- 
lution can we offer of the problem of meaning? If the meaning of 
a word, whether vocalized, subvocalized, or whispered, can not be 
identified with some unique mental entity such as idea, with what 
can it be identified? The problem of meaning implies association 
and the notion of association implies a relation between terms. 
Here is our cue: what are the terms of the relation of meaning as 
our theory would have it? So far we have spoken only of (1) the 
subvoecalized word, a behavior pattern, the independent existence of 
which as event can only be inferred; (2) the sensory awareness of 
the subvocal event, which is the conscious side of thought. What 
other terms, if any, are necessary to provide for ‘‘meaning?’”’ 

Let us approach the problem of meaning in abstract thought 
from a distance, beginning with as simple and concrete an illustra- 
tion as possible. A child, having acquired a simple vocabulary and 
learned its use, would, on seeing an unusually large dog, probably 
say, ‘‘That is a large dog.’’ The words would be a verbal report 
of its sensory experience content, which content would be their 
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meaning, functionally considered. If the child spoke these words 
subvocally, that is, if it thought them, the meaning would be the 
same as before. If it had dreamed seeing a large dog, it would sub- 
vocally, or vocally, report it thus: ‘‘I saw a large dog in my dream.’’ 
The imagination content would then be the meaning of the words 
in the same sense as above, it being reported in addition, or rather, 
in differentiation, that the experience was an imagined one. Thus, 
whether the experience were ‘‘real’’ or imagined would make no 
difference: in either case the words are functional symbols used to 
report the content of experience. The subvocal response might be 
considered a substitute response, though some would prefer to speak 
here of a modified response. However, the subvocal response would 
not, of course, be a substitute response for the experience content. 
If the child made a verbal error and, e.g., said subvocally, ‘‘large 
book,’’ it would at once correct it, which is sufficient proof that 
thought can not be defined as pure behavior, for how would the child 
know that it had made an error if it were not sensorily aware of the 
words it had subvocalized ? 

Summarizing these two illustrations, we may say that subvo- 
calized words have their meaning in their function of reporting 
positive experience content by means of symbols. The terms in- 
volved for complete analysis would be (1) immediate sensory aware- 
ness content, (2) inferred behavior response, that is, the subvocal 
activity, (3) immediate sensory awareness of this bodily activity. 
Thus the direct meaning of the immediate sensory awareness con- 
tent of the subvocal activity would be the original sensory aware- 
ness content, i.e., seeing the large dog; the behavior response as be- 
havior and conceived as event might well be considered an inferred 
meaning. There is another point to be emphasized here: it is pos- 
sible to conceive theoretically of an organism which would have 
sensory awareness of external events, that is, sensory awareness 
with outside of the body localization content, and which would re- 
spond with some kind of bodily behavior to such events, but which 
would not have the power of being sensorily aware of this behavior, 
that is, which would not have a consequent awareness experience 
with within the body localization content. In such a case inhibition 
or correction of behavior by the organism would be impossible. 
Thought would then indeed be ‘‘ pure’’ behavior. 

However, we have so far not yet considered that type of think- 
ing usually denoted by the term, abstract thought, for in the above 
illustration the meaning of the words is specific and concrete. Un- 
fortunately, it is not always clear what philosophers and psycholo- 
gists mean by abstract thought, or at least there is no universal 
agreement on the subject. For the purposes of this paper we shall 
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limit ourselves to the type of thought generally denoted by the term 
**conceptual thought,’’ that is, thought which proceeds in terms 
of concepts or universals. Notice should be taken of the fact that 
the term ‘‘concept’’ is sometimes used in the sense of a definition 
(e.g., as Socrates used it) and sometimes in the more obscure sense 
of a single logical entity (e.g., as in the case of the ‘‘universal’’ of 
the Medieval Realists). This usage is analogous to that of the term 
“*idea.’’ It is only with the concept in the sense of a medieval uni- 
versal that we are concerned in this paper. 

For illustrative purposes, let us suppose that I am in a zoo and 
have just come upon a cage in which there is a tiger. I then think, 
that is, say to myself subvocally, ‘‘That is a tiger.’’ That ‘‘a tiger” 
is here a common noun and that its meaning must therefore be a 
concept or universal is clear. But what does this mean? Can this 
universal be described in terms of experience content? It seems 
unreasonable to insist that somewhere in my past experience there 
is an image of a ‘‘tiger-in-general.’’ The actual sensory awareness 
content which led me to think, ‘‘That is a tiger,’’ was of course 
concrete and specific. We may say here that any experience-con- 
tent must be concrete because of the very fact that it is a particular 
experience event. Had this particular tiger been a personal ac- 
quaintance I might have thought, ‘‘This is the Duchess.’’ But since 
I know no tigers as individuals, my response would have been the 
same no matter what tiger I happened to see. Functionally con- 
ceived, then, the term ‘‘a tiger’’ is here a universal because I use it 
in response, or could use it, to any member of the class. Its uni- 
versality lies in its use and not in the awareness-content with which 
it is associated. Its universality is functional. 

The same is true if I am reporting a tiger seen in a dream or 
imagined. When I think, ‘‘I saw a tiger in my dream,’’ in one 
sense of the term the meaning of ‘‘a tiger’’ is the particular concrete 
image which occurred in the dream, in another sense, the meaning 
could have been any tiger in my experience because in my experi- 
ence all tigers are alike. To summarize the implications of these il- 
lustrations, then: in this type of experience the verbal response is 
to a particular sense-awareness content and as such the term is not 
a common noun and its meaning is not a universal in the traditional 
sense; it can be called a universal only because its function is po- 
tentially universal in the sense that it can be used and can be in- 
terpreted as a symbol for any member of a class. 

But it will be objected that we have not used as an illustration 
a true example of conceptual thought. Let us therefore try another 
illustration. Suppose that I ask myself in thought, What is 4 
common noun? Certainly here the meaning of ‘‘common noun’’ is 
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any noun which refers to a class and my question is therefore clearly 
an inquiry after a universal. If I respond with an example I will 
merit the disapproval which teachers manifest when a student dodges 
a request for a definition in this fashion. The experience content 
which I am trying to locate is not a specific experience content of 
some particular noun, but an experience content for which ‘‘a com- 
mon noun,’’ or ‘‘common noun-ness,’’ is the verbal symbol. But 
where is this experience content and what is the nature of it? I 
believe that the only and therefore the correct answer to this ques- 
tion would be a definition such as, ‘‘A common noun is one which 
ean be used to denote any member of a class.’’ Thus again we have 
a definition in terms of function, based not upon an experience con- 
tent like a universal, but upon the use of a term. 

Let us next examine an instance of an abstract universal, e.g., 
greenness. Is there in experience anywhere a single awareness con- 
tent which, in the traditional sense, could be the meaning of the 
term ‘‘greenness’’? Frankly, I can not find such an experience 
content. If I insist upon bringing up some image before the mind 
it is a particular image, vague, no doubt, but having the particular 
character of some shade of green. It can not therefore be said that 
there is an abstract universal experience content for which the term 
isa symbol. I can associate a definition with the term, as above, 
but this definition will not be a definition of a universal in the tra- 
ditional sense, but will be a functional definition in the sense that 
it defines the function which the term performs in language, the 
nominalistic function, namely, of serving as a symbol in communi- 
cation, whether private or public, for a class of particulars. 

The problem of meaning is thus in the last analysis a problem 
of the integration of awareness and behavior, for it is a problem of 
the use of verbal symbols for awareness contents. A skeleton report 
of integration in a thought-situation would include as associated 
elements the following: (1) A specific sensory awareness content 
which may or may not be accepted inferentially as giving knowledge 
of some independently existing thing or event. If the independent 
existence of some thing or event is inferred, this existent may be 
said to be the ‘‘meaning by reference’’ of the sensory awareness 
content. (2) A second stage may or may not intervene, that is, 
some variety of sensory awareness content, whether recalled, imag- 
ined, or newly experienced, as, for example, when a bodily attitude 
towards some object or event is aroused or when there are emo- 
tional accompaniments of the original sensory awareness content. 
(3) A verbal response of the subvocal type which is a report in 
terms of verbal symbols of some sensory awareness content. The 
meanings of the symbols, individually and collectively, are to be 
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found in the sensory awareness content, and, since words are sym. 
bols, they can in the last analysis be defined only in terms of func. 
tion. (4) On the conscious side, the subvocal or thought response 
is sensory awareness of the subvocal movements. These movements 
can be conceived as existing as independent events, that is, as pure 
behavior, but only in and by inference. 

Obviously, such a skeleton report as the above has all the un- 
avoidable abstractness of a classification. It has and can have no 
specific concrete experience content for its meaning, for it bears 
the same relation to concrete experience that a classificatory system 
in zoology does to the individuals classified. For a description of 
any specific case of integration of awareness and behavior we must 
look to literature and history. 

One objection to the description of thought outlined above will 
surely come from those who live in constant dread of the spectre of 
epiphenomenalism. If thought on its behavior side is inhibited or 
modified motor activity of the vocal machinery and on the conscious 
side sensory awareness of this motor activity, is not thought, on its 
conscious side, a mere ex post facto awareness of what has already 
happened, and is not thought then merely an epiphenomenon, a 
harmless, useless, helpless, after-appearance ? 

This question would certainly have to be answered in the affirma- 
tive if it were true that awareness lies entirely outside of what is 
commonly called the causal series. The awareness of subvocal be- 
havior would then be merely another instance of the ‘‘froth and 
foam of our laboring existence.’’ But this conclusion does not seem 
to be a necessary consequence of this theory of thought. The fact 
that I am sensorily aware of the organic disturbances which con- 
stitute, in part at least, the motor side of emotion, and the fact that 
I have learned that the indulgence in overt expression of emotion, 
such as screaming and running, has a tendency to prolong the un- 
pleasant somesthetic sensations, makes it possible for me to inhibit, 
partially at least, the overt expression and thus to exert some degree 
of control over the duration and the intensity of the disturbance. 
This would not be possible without awareness of the original dis- 
turbance. 

In the case of imaginative thought, it is clear that the imagina- 
tive survey of several possible courses of action is preparatory to 
selective activity. In the case of abstract thought, the awareness 
of the subvocal activities can be preparatory for actual overt speech, 
for when I am aware of what I am thinking I can anticipate what 
the possible results may be and thus amplify or correct what I am 
going to say. Even if no overt speech is planned, my awareness of 
my thinking makes expansion and correction possible. To be sure, 
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as event the original subvocal behavior is irrevocably past when I 
become aware of it, and the awareness of it can have no effect on it. 
But my awareness can have effect on future behavior. Thus the 
awareness of subvocal behavior can be shown to fall naturally within 
the configurations of awareness and behavior, that is, in the causal 
series, and there seems to be no reason why we are not justified in 
making the usual types of causal inference. However, even if epi- 
phenomenalism were an unavoidable consequence of this theory of 
thought, this fact would not prove our description to be inaccurate. 

In conclusion let us enumerate the advantages of this description 
of thought: (1) it makes it unnecessary to assume and defend the 
existence of the traditional unique mental entity, idea, or essence; 
(2) it naturally and without dialectical strain or subtlety finds a 
place for thought in the realm of sensory experience; (3) it makes 
possible and justifies the study of thought in strictly scientific fash- 
ion, both by the thinker and by the observer, and brings this study 
within the realm of legitimate inference; (4) it makes it possible to 
fit thought, both on its motor and on its conscious side, into an inte- 
grated whole. These are no mean advantages, and, although it may 
be true that truth is not a matter of advantage or disadvantage, it is 
likewise true that an inquirer, in determining the usefulness of a 
particular description, can not be indifferent to them. 


MARTEN TEN Hoor. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
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T is often claimed that current researches in the analysis of sign- 

situations have abolished, or are about to abolish, all the tradi- 
tional problems of knowledge. In this paper I shall suggest that 
such a consummation, although it is one devoutly to be wished, is 
far from having been achieved. I shall argue that, in one case at 
least, an old epistemological issue has simply been stated in new 
terms, even though these may turn out to be more fruitful terms. 
More specifically, I shall try to show that, so far as it has yet pro- 
eeeded, the analysis of that phase of the sign-situation which I call 
reference has done nothing more than to bring us around again to a 
central problem of the Kantian philosophy. This problem, further- 
more, has by no means been solved or proved to be meaningless. 

Nevertheless, the treatment of knowledge as a sign-situation has, 
I believe, removed certain pitfalls. It is becoming accepted that 
knowing can no longer be profitably conceived as a simple, un- 
analysable act, nor even as a simple relation between two elements. 


1 Read, in a slightly condensed form, at the meeting of the Western Division 
of the American Philosophical Association, Indiana University, March 31, 1934. 
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When the act of knowing is treated as a sign-situation, at least three 
factors or elements are seen to be involved. These are variously 
called: (a) a stimulus-object, referent, or independently existing 
thing ; (0) a datum or sign; (c) an interpretation, thought, or mean- 
ing. In the present discussion these factors will be called, respec. 
tively, the object, the sign, and the interpretation. And I shall con. 
sider primarily that type of situation which includes the making of 
a simple perceptual judgment such as the hackneyed one, ‘‘That 
is a tree.”’ 

In this example the first factor, the object, is asserted to be a 
physical thing, the tree, external to the organism and acting upon 
it as a stimulus. The other two factors, the sign and the interpre. 
tation, are characters of the organism’s response to that object. 
Introspectively regarded, they may be called psychical events or 
mental contents, although they have their physiological side. In 
the situation we are considering, the sign is the irregular greenish 
patch immediately given; the interpretation includes the judgment 
‘‘That is a tree’’ and a number of other responses as well. In prac- 
tice, it is often difficult to make a rigid distinction between the sign 
and the interpretation, since interpretation may be instantaneous 
and modify the sign. The distinction, however, mutilates the facts 
no more than do many other distinctions that are indispensable for 
psychological analysis. And sometimes the sign and the interpre- 
tation are clearly distinguishable, not only by analysis, but also by 
inspection: a confused patch looms up and wavers uncertainly a 
while before I know where to place it or what to ¢all it. 

This distinction between the elements of a sign-situation is familiar. 
Less familiar, although I believe equally valuable, is the discrimina- 
tion of relations holding among these elements. Three such relations 
are possible: (@) that between the object and the sign, which I shall 
call stimulation; (b) that between the sign and its interpretation, 
which I shall call meaning; and (c) that between the interpretation 
and the object, which I shall call reference.? The tree, through the 
medium of light, acts upon my sense organs and stimulates me to 
have a datum; this datum I use as a sign meaning the judgment 
‘‘That is a tree’’; and this judgment in some way refers to the 
physical object tree. 

This analysis of the sign-situation might be objected to on the 
ground that what I have called factors or elements are really activi- 
ties or processes, and therefore should themselves be called relations. 
The objection is especially plausible in the ease of the factor ‘‘inter- 

2 For these relations I have employed the terminology suggested by Mr. 
Frederick Anderson in his article ‘‘On the Nature of Meaning’’ (this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XXX, 1933, p. 212), although I can not accept his account of these reia- 
tions. 
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pretation.’’ Interpretation, like meaning, is syntactically ambigu- 
ous: it is both an ‘‘-ing’’ and an ‘‘-ed’’ word. For this discussion, 
however, I shall use ‘‘meaning’’ as an ‘‘-ing’’ word, to designate 
the relation or process, and ‘‘interpretation’’ as an ‘‘-ed’’ word, to 
designate the ‘‘end-term’’ of the meaning relation. A concept or a 
proposition as a mental content is usually a heard sound (which in- 
deed need not be overtly pronounced), and it is sufficiently discrete 
to be treated as a substantive. Elements of this sort may terminate 
an activity which begins with the equally discrete occurrence of a 
visual sign. The activity of connecting the sign with the interpre- 
tation may then be spoken of as a relation, in this case a meaning- 
relation. 

So much for the distinction between factors and relations. It 
might be explained also why a meaning-relation has been distin- 
guished from a reference-relation. Some writers on the subject use 
meaning and reference as synonymous. Whatever one choose to call 
them, these two relations do constitute different movements or 
phases in knowledge. The appearance of the sign may merely cause 
me to say, ‘‘That is green,’’ or, less elliptically, ‘‘A green datum is 
presented to me.’’ The sign thus is interpreted, i.e., labelled and 
identified, without any assertion as to what Messrs. Ogden and 
Richards have called its place in an external context. Here, then, 
we have meaning but no reference. When I go on to say ‘‘That is 
a green tree,’’ I seem no longer to have simply a relation between 
the sign and the interpretation: the latter points beyond itself and 
asserts something about the external world. There is, in a sense, a 
return to the object, a completion of the circuit round the triangle. 

This preliminary description of the situation is metaphorical 
and highly simplified. One of the most baffling facts about knowl- 
edge is this: that reference is a different kind of relation from the 
other two, stimulation and meaning. It differs primarily in that 
the latter two, stimulation and meaning, are direct causal relations: 
the action of the object upon the organism causes the sign to appear, 
and the occurrence of the sign causes an interpretation of it to be 
made. Of course, in neither of these two cases is the factor in 
question the sole or sufficient cause of the other factor. But refer- 
ence is not a causal relation at all. If it were, knowledge would 
be just a game of ring-around-the-rosy, and much less perplexing 
than it is. 

What complicates the matter especially is that in perceptual 
reference we are not led directly on from the interpretation to the 
object, but shuttled back from the interpretation to the sign. Let us 
consider the instance above given. When an indeterminate green 
patch floats into my ken, it may hover there for a while before my 
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interpretative processes get to work and produce the judgment 
‘‘That is a tree.’’ After this interpretation takes place, it is obvious 
that there may be two sorts of return to the sign or datum: 

(1) As a result of my interpretative act, the sign is no longer a 
mere indefinite, unlocalized esthetic datum. It clicks into place in 
the perceptual landscape; its outlines have become definite and it js 
related to other elements in the manifold of my experience. I feel 
it, as does a painter, to be a mass with formal relationships to other 
masses. It becomes part of a perceptual nexus, an ordered world 
towards which, or in which, my attitude is perfectly integrated. The 
sign, for example, is no longer a relatively isolated visual datum. 
My muscular senses are adjusted towards it, my auditory apparatus 
may project certain heard whisperings into its leaves. This com. 
plete codrdination of all my responses, including the sensory data, 
constitutes what is often called the ‘‘phenomenal world.’’ Such 
an ordering of the datum with respect to the other elements of my 
experience, if we halt the analysis here, is a kind of pseudo-reference, 
and it is often mistaken for genuine reference. But it must be 
emphasized that the synthesis here performed is after all only a syn- 
thesis within my responses: i.e., a rather intricate correlation of data 
with interpretations. To use again the language of the authors of 
The Meaning of Meaning, I have a perfectly organized psycholog- 
ical context, but I do not have reference, for reference is defined as 
the relation between a psychological and an external context. I 
have constructed, if you like, the phenomenal object, but the stimu- 
lus-object remains aloof, outside the synthesis. 

(2) There is also another kind of return from the interpretation 
to the datum. This occurs when my interpreted datum does not 
fuse altogether satisfactorily with the sensory field. I ‘‘have’’ the 
green patch, I interpret it as a tree, I assign it to its place in the 
perceptual landscape—but it does not quite fit. It is too large, or 
lighter in color than it should be at the distance which I assign to it. 
The datum refuses to be incorporated within the phenomenal object. 
It becomes once more a sign; it pushes me on to further inquiry. 
A problem of verification arises. I inspect the datum more closely; 
I may move nearer to it. Then I find that its articulations are not 
those of a tree, but those of a patch of moss. After such a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock between the datum and various inter- 
pretations, I finally fit the elements of my experience together into 
an ordered psychological context or phenomenal world. The datum 
no longer leads me on to anything, as it did when it served as a 
sign; it comes to rest in the perceptual landscape as a mossy rock. 

In both these situations, I am dealing with relations of various 
degrees of complexity between signs and interpretations, that is to 
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say, With meaning-relations. What at previous sight appeared to 
be an act of reference transcending experience, now presents itself 
as nothing but the establishing of order within experience. Strain 
as I may towards the independently existing object, I can never 
get outside the circle of my responses. So far as it has gone, this 
analysis of the sign-situation has left me in subjectivism or phe- 
nomenalism. 

The current representative of this position is the logical positivist, 
who would reduce reference entirely to meaning; and this amounts, 
in effect, to the abolition of reference, in the sense that has been 
given to that term. No proposition or concept, he holds, is mean- 
ingful unless it can be explicated in terms of sense-data and opera- 
tions. These two, sense-data and operations, are the only factors 
that he admits into knowledge. The transcendent object can never 
be a datum, nor can it be formulated as an operation, therefore it 
must be declared meaningless. Or, as it has been stated in a slightly 
different form: ‘‘Inference is either logical or empirical. If the 
former, it is tautological or analytic; if the latter, its conclusion 
must be theoretically capable of experimental verification.’’ The 
inference to a transcendent object which acts as a cause or stimulus 
is obviously not tautological; nor, on the other hand, can it be 
‘verified empirically.’’ Hence, for the notion of a world of tran- 
scendent objects, the logical positivist would substitute its equiva- 
lent stated in terms of meaning, i.e., of ‘‘scientific formulae or laws’’ 
of the form: ‘‘If such and such operations are performed, events 
a, b, c, ete., oeeur.’’ ® 

Now the logical positivist, I believe, is right in refusing to treat 
reference as inference. The theory of meaning, furthermore, which 
underlies this refusal, is a useful one and has a wide sphere of appli- 
cation. Unfortunately, however, the logical positivist is unable to 
build a complete philosophy upon his theory of meaning. This, 
when pressed by critics, he is forced to admit quite frankly: ‘‘The 
common-sense world is presupposed, but this presupposition, it is 
essential to note, is metaphysically neutral, for the question of the 
ontological status of physical objects is not raised. Consequently, 
criticisms of the operational theory which concern the nature of 
common-sense objects ... are irrelevant.’’* Three consequences 
can be drawn from this admission: (1) That the logical positivist 
tolerates a crying scandal within his philosophy when he holds to 
the existence of ‘‘common-sense’’ objects which, by his own criteria, 
are meaningless; (2) That, in addition to inference, he admits 
another ground of valid belief, which he calls ‘‘ presupposition,’’ al- 

8G. Boas and A. E. Blumberg: ‘‘Some Remarks in Defense of the Opera- 


tional Theory of Meaning,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XXVIII (1931), p. 549. 
4 Ibid., p. 544. 
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though its nature is nowhere analysed; and (3) that he is very non. 
chalant in his willingness to get along without an ontology. 

In his franker moments, then, the positivist confesses his ina- 
bility to dispense with reference to a realm of transcendent objects, 
(Whether these are properly described as ‘‘common-sense objects” 
is an important question that can not be discussed here.) Recent 
developments of an allied school of thought, pragmatism, are in the 
same direction. Thus Professor Dewey,’ when he is in one of his 
rare realistic moods, refers to an unobserved stimulus which starts 
off the act of knowing but thereafter drops out of the picture: the 
rest of his description of knowledge is entirely in terms of meaning, 
The idealistic strain, however, is usually dominant in his theory of 
knowledge, and he denies even so much transcendence to the stimu- 
lus-object. Its separate existence is cancelled by its absorption into 
the fluid monism of ‘‘experience’’; or else ® the stimulus is treated 
as though it were really a part of the response. As a ‘‘pragmatic 
realist’’ Professor C. I. Lewis, likewise, begins his discussion of 
knowledge in Mind and the World Order with the presupposition 
of an independently existing reality, which is subsequently ignored 
and replaced by a ‘‘common world’’ of social meanings in which 
there are a variety of types of reality, each relative to a specified 
category or universe of discourse. 

Messrs. Ogden and Richards have proposed an ingenious solution 
which does not go much farther than these theories. They hold 
that what I have called reference is an inverted causal relation.’ 
The object is not the effect of the interpretation, as the analogy of 
the other sides of the triangle would suggest, but its cause. And 
the object is the cause of the interpretation indirectly, or at sec- 
ond remove: i.e., the object causes the sign, and the sign in turn 
causes the interpretation. When it is said that the interpretation 
‘‘refers’’ to the object, one is simply making a backhanded state- 
ment of this fact. So far, it is hardly possible to disagree. To 
the extent that a causal relation is involved, it has been stated cor- 
rectly. The interpretation is in no sense the cause of the stimulus- 
object. But these writers take the additional step of saying that 
reference is nothing but the statement of such an inverted causal 
relation: ‘‘I am thinking of A’’ is equated with ‘‘My thought [i.e., 
my interpretation] is being caused by A.’’® 

However strenuously these schools of thought might disclaim 
relationship with Kant, their unobserved stimulus or phantom refer- 

5 Experience and Nature, 1st ed., pp. 336, 337. 

6 See, for example, the chapter ‘‘The Unit of Behavior,’’ in Philosophy 
and Civilization, p. 233 et seq. 


7 The Meaning of Meaning, esp. p. 141 et seq. 
8 Ibid., p. 142. 
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ent plays exactly the same roéle in knowledge as did the thing-in- 
itself. It somehow mysteriously sets the knowledge process going, 
and then lapses into inscrutability. There remains the difficulty 
that confronts all beginning students of Kant: How can we know 
that there is a thing-in-itself unless we know something about it? 
And their reply, if they are forced to give one, is the same as 
Kant’s: Experience can not wholly supply its own order, therefore 
we must assume that the ground of such order is at least partly 
imposed from without. And this answer, while it is perhaps a step 
in the right direction, is notoriously unsatisfying. 

The analysis has been carried a stage farther by some of the 
critical realists. As Mr. Santayana has said, a realistic account of 
knowledge makes two claims: (1) that knowledge is transitive, that 
there is an object transcending the mental content, and (2) that 
the mental content is somehow relevant to the transcendent object.® 
Now these are precisely the claims made in that phase of the know- 
ing act which has been called reference. But the theories that 
have been considered so far take only the first claim into account, 
and they give very scant attention even to it. The pragmatic real- 
ist is a realist only to the extent that he admits the existence of 
some unperceived stimulus causing the response. He holds the 
question as to the relevance of the sign or the interpretation to the 
object to be futile. Messrs. Ogden and Richards’ treatment of 
reference aS an inverted causal relation is another way of stating 
the same thing: ‘‘By no manner of make believe can we discover the 
what of referents. We can only discover the how.’’ '° 

Although the critical realists have a more adequate perception 
of the issues involved in reference, they have not yet, I believe, sup- 
plied an acceptable solution of them. Professor Lovejoy, in his 
Revolt Against Dualism, has made an exhaustive analysis of the 
transitiveness of knowledge, but he has devoted almost no attention 
to the question of relevance. Mr. Santayana, on the other hand, 
tries to justify the second claim, but with little success. In order 
to explain the relevance of the mental content to its object, he is 
forced to take refuge in mysticism. Relevance, so he says, means 
identity of essence between the mental content and the thing. But 
so far few have been able to comprehend the ‘‘amphibious but in- 
corruptible quality’’ by which the essence ‘‘may have now the ideal 
status of an object of intuition [i.e., of a datum or sign], and again 
the material status of the form of a thing.’’ In the ease of the so- 
called secondary qualities at least, there is no justification whatso- 
ever for believing that the datum is qualitatively similar to some 


® Santayana: ‘‘Three Proofs of Realism’’ in Essays in Critical Realism. 
10 Op. citat., p. 180. 
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property of the object, or even that it reproduces its articulations 
faithfully. Into the making of the datum the organism, with its 
needs and its history, has entered inextricably. 

If, then, we reject this application of the doctrine of essence, 
what is the result of these recent analyses of sign-situations? Not, 
as it is claimed, that they have either solved or abolished the prob- 
lem of knowledge, but that they have simply brought us back to an 
old epistemological problem, restated in more promising terms. The 
problem of meaning has been clarified very considerably, but the 
problem of reference remains about where it was. The thing-in- 
itself is now called the stimulus-object or referent, and the Kantian 
representation is called the sign or datum. But the referent re- 
mains the unknown and ineffable cause, or quasi-cause, of certain 
elements of experience. 

The purpose of this essay has been merely to show that the 
theory of signs, so far as it has yet been developed, has left us in 
the Kantian wilderness. But few philosophers, in practice, are 
content to remain where the current theory of meaning, strictly ap- 
plied, would leave them. Actually, they manage to smuggle the 
claims of reference back into their philosophies by an appeal to 
common sense, that facile refuge of misology. For those who are 
discontented with such a naive solution, I should like to indicate two 
methods of approach which may lead to a more coherent analysis of 
knowledge. 

1. It is true that reference is a special case of meaning, in the 
broadest sense of the latter term. . For reference is after all a psy- 
chological act, a phase of response, and there can never be a return 
to the transcendent object in the sense of an immediate grasp of it. 
We are left, then, with the alternatives of treating the claims of 
reference as illusory—and this, we have indicated, is untenable in 
practice—or else of enlarging our conception of meaningfulness to 
allow for these claims. The latter course would involve the recog- 
nition that the first claim of reference constitutes a genuine type 
of meaning, perhaps the only one, which can not be exhaustively 
analyzed in terms of the ‘‘given’’ and ‘‘operations.’’ Existentially 
it may consist of such psychological elements or functions, but in its 
intent it postulates a transcendence of them. The task of the 
epistemologist is to show how this intent can be valid and yet com- 
patible with the existential status of reference as a psychological act. 

2. The second claim of reference, it may be suggested with due 
trepidation, can be justified only by the revival, of course in a new 
and different form, of the distinction between primary and second- 
ary properties. One of the weakest links in Kantian phenomenal- 
ism was admittedly the proof of the ideality of space and time. 
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There is some reason to believe that the spatio-temporal properties 
arrived at by interpretation possess a relevancy to the object su- 
perior to that of the secondary qualities. But to demonstrate this 
convincingly, in the present state of physical theory, is a formidable 
undertaking. 


Puiu Buair RIce. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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Hobbes. Joun Latrp. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 1934. xii + 324 
pp. 

Professor Laird regards Hobbes as ‘‘so delightful and so impor- 
tant an author’’ that he would stimulate English readers to study 
Hobbes more zealously. His book is so informing and so clear that 
he should find his purpose realized and should stimulate foreign 
readers to turn to Hobbes again too. 

Professor Laird presents Hobbes’s philosophy in four chapters 
on materialism, phenomenalism, ethics, and politics, with several sub- 
divisions in each of these chapters. This method of historical writ- 
ing has its merits and its demerits. It makes possible accuracy in 
detail and a completeness that facilitates reference for almost any 
purpose,—two virtues which Professor Laird has in conspicuous 
degree. But it tends to reduce a man’s philosophy to a series of 
opinions on a list of topics and so to obscure the controlling idea 
that dominates such a philosophy as Hobbes’s. Hobbes’s philosophy 
has architectonic and massive outlines. His ‘‘phenomenalism’’ does 
not seem to me significant, except as one more symptom of intel- 
lectual currents in the century. His ‘‘materialism’’ is partly, I 
think, a curiosity like his efforts to square the circle. It is also 
partly an attempt to state a metaphysical view that would justify 
his central theme. And the central theme, a theme of ethical and 
political import, was the striking contrast between passion and 
reason, anarchy and government, nature and society, war and peace, 
futile imaginings and sound reflection, a bare and hideous existence 
and the good life. This contrast can be expressed in many ways 
and has many implications; and Hobbes followed it into a discus- 
sion of human nature, liberty and determinism, logic, religion, as 
well as morals and politics. It is what gives significance to his 
views on separate points and what makes Hobbes a really great 
figure in the history of ideas. 

But I am riding my hobby instead of reviewing Professor Laird’s 
book. Professor Laird errs, if I read Hobbes aright, in saying that 
“Hobbes vigorously opposed the Aristotelian thesis that man was 
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by nature a social or political animal’’ (p. 175). Hobbes’s state. 
ments differ verbally from the English into which Aristotle is cus. 
tomarily put. For he arbitrarily used ‘‘nature’’ to mean what re- 
mains when reason is left out; and Aristotle, put into English, means 
by nature the full man with his reason as well as his passions, and 
his potentialities as well as his present actuality. Neither Aristotle 
nor Hobbes would idealize the primitive or unformed human animal; 
both Aristotle and Hobbes stressed the need of control, transforma- 
tion, education. They differed in their theories of how transforma- 
tion is best effected. But this is another matter. 

Aside from this one point on which I differ, I find Professor 
Laird’s treatment of Hobbes’s opinions just and sound. And in in- 
troductory and concluding chapters on Hobbes’s life, relations to 
predecessors, and influence I find unusual skill and penetration. 
Particularly fine are the sections on Hobbes’s relations to Bacon 
and Descartes, and on the opposition Hobbes aroused in his own and 
the early eighteenth centuries. S ©. oe 


Le Développement de la Physique Cartésienne, 1646-1712. Pavuu 
Movy. Paris: J. Vrin. 1934. 343 pp. 40 francs. 
This volume, which won the prize offered by the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques for 1932, traces in detail the fortunes 
of the Cartesian physics from the publication of Regius’s Funda- 


menta Physices in 1646 to that of the last edition of Malebranche’s 
Recherche de la Vérité in 1712. M. Mouy shows that Descartes’ 
theories, instead of gradually breaking down after the death of 
their author, were developed and expanded by his successors and 
believes that their failure to win a victory over those of Newton 
and his school was due more to the character of their sponsors than 
to their inherent weakness. To support this belief M. Mouy points 
out what seems to him a striking resemblance between certain theo- 
ries of Malebranche and the kinetic theory of gases, ionization, 
Kelvin’s gyrostatic ether, the general theory of relativity, and the 
undulatory theory of light. The analogies are indeed striking, but 
they seem to the writer of this notice nothing more than analogies 
in the images used by the scientists to vivify their ideas. Thus a 
tourbillon revolves and something in a Bohr atom revolves and there- 
fore solid matter is supposed by both Malebranche and Bohr to be 
made up of something which revolves. But that is far from saying 
that the tourbillon of Malebranche anticipates the atom of Bohr. 
Much more impressive is the geometric nature of the Cartesian 
physics as developed by Malebranche. It is certainly true that a 
purely deductive physics is the ideal of contemporary science. But 
here we find something by no means peculiar to the aspirations of 
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the Cartesians. The Principia Mathematica are so geometrical that 
Newton refused to discuss the ‘‘nature’’ of the force of attraction 
and the book is used by Meyerson as a perfect example of what he 
ealls ‘‘legalism.’’ It differs from modern relativity-theory, not in 
its absence of geometry, but in the difference between its geometry 
and that of the relativists. But as great a difference exists between 
it and the geometry of Malebranche. 

The importance of an historical subject is not to be measured by 
its modernity, though anticipations of our times have a romantic 
charm which can not be denied. One has no feeling that M. Mouy’s 
work has suffered through its author’s having yielded to this charm 
and the historical portions of his treatise are of the greatest value. 
He has read widely and minutely and documented his pages thor- 
oughly. The study unquestionably fills a long felt need and sup- 
plements our knowledge of the seventeenth century. 


G. B. 


Max Webers Wissenschaftslehre. Das logische Problem der his- 
torischen Kulturerkenntnis. Die Grenzen der Sociologie des 
Wissens. ALEXANDER VON SCHELTING. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1934. viii+ 420 pp. 21 M. 


Max Weber, Germany’s greatest sociologist, is one of the few 
scholars for whom the examination of the epistemological back- 
ground of his science is not merely the outcome of a posterior justi- 
fication of his own intuitive proceedings. Methodological considera- 
tions were for Max Weber the searchlight which showed him the 
way he had to follow in his research. And even more: these con- 
siderations served him as a link between his sociological investiga- 
tions and his political ethical standpoint—between objective science 
and his postulate of an ethics of responsibility. It is the merit of 
Schelting (who has in previous papers already analysed Max 
Weber’s views) that he has disclosed the connection between the 
theoretical and the practical side of Max Weber’s life-work and 
has made this the starting-point of his book on Weber’s theory of 
science. It is from this basis that Schelting shows the importance 
which the problem of causal liability in history had for Weber, and 
from this that he clarifies the stress Weber laid upon the absence 
of valuations in science. Schelting also believes that the second 
side of Max Weber’s theory of history is a consequence of his funda- 
mental views. I personally, however, believe that the part which 
values play in the selection of historical facts is not consistent with 
these previous statements. There Weber is not the original thinker, 
but the follower of Rickert. Schelting, who himself belongs to the 
school of Rickert, tries in vain to find a unity between these different 
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tendencies of Max Weber’s epistemological thoughts. He agrees 
with Weber in the main points, but he diverges from him in the 
theory of ‘‘understanding’’ where Weber leaves the track of Rickert, 
‘‘Understanding’’ means for Weber empathy into the real psychical 
acts of other persons; while for Rickert and Schelting understand- 
ing is the grasping of an unreal ‘‘Sinngebilde.’’ Schelting takes 
the stand of Rickert and thence develops a theory of the sociology 
of culture divergent from Max Weber’s epistemological ideas. 
M. A. G. 


The History of Buddhist Thought. Epwarp J. THomas. (The His- 
tory of Civilization, ed. by C. K. Ogden.) London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1933. 
Pp. xvi-+ 314. $5.00. 


One might infer from the title of this work that the Western 
history of Buddhist philosophy has at last arrived. Such expecta- 
tion, however, is doomed to disappointment. The author is himself 
aware that such an account of inter-connected movements of thought 
as we have, say, in Windelband’s History of Philosophy is as yet an 
unattainable ideal for the area of Buddhistic reflection. Too much 
spade-work yet remains to be done. His aim, rather, is ‘‘to trace 
the growth of the Buddhist community, to indicate its relation to the 
world of Hindu and non-Hindu society in which it arose, and to 
follow the rise and development of the doctrines from their legend- 
ary origin into the system which has spread over a great part of 
Asia’’ (p. xi). The volume is a natural continuation of Dr. Thomas’s 
Life of Buddha as Legend and History, which dealt with legendary 
and earliest historical aspects of the movement. Here as there, at- 
tention centers upon the Indian development as revealed in Pali and 
Sanskrit sources. The limitation is obvious. Chinese and Tibetan 
translations figure for the light they throw upon the Indian situa- 
tion, not for what they reflect of their own respective communities. 
Any final story of Buddhist philosophy will have to include as a 
matter of course the East Asian emphases as well as the Indian 
phases. For it is in the Far East that Buddhism has after all per- 
sisted and carried out its fullest development. Within the area 
chosen, however, Dr. Thomas has made a valuable contribution. 

In the first half of the volume the reader finds clear and illumin- 
ating analyses of the familiar dogmas of Buddhism as an early 
religion. The ethical character of its ascetic ideal, the divergence 
of early schools, its traditional use of yoga practice, its original 
concepts of causation, non-self, karma and nirvana, are all discussed 
in the full light of significant, if at times conflicting, interpretative 
hypotheses of special scholars such as Oldenberg, Keith, La Vallée 
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Poussin, Jacobi, Schayer, Franke, Colebrooke, and others. The 
section forms a good introduction to problems and possible solutions 
involved in early dogma. 

Philosophical interest proper begins with Chapter XII on ‘‘De- 
velopments in Abhidhamma’’ and continues to the end. Unfor- 
tunately for the philosophical reader Dr. Thomas’s method, which 
requires inclusion of considerable historical and textual matter, 
limits him at first to bare detection and statement of positions with- 
out the enlargement of significance which discussion brings.. Thus 
the catalogue of elements of existence (pp. 162-163), the brief ac- 
count of the Sarvastivadin theory that ‘‘everything exists’’ (sarvam 
asti), and the attempt to solve the problem of time by the doctrine 
of ‘‘momentariness’’ (kshanikavada) (pp. 164-165), are imme- 
diately intriguing but left unsuggestive. More satisfying treatment 
is accorded the religious concepts of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
as developed in the advanced scriptures such as the Lotus Sitra. 
They embody the major change from the Buddhism of the Hinayana 
or ‘‘low ecareer,’’ the term by which thinkers of the ‘‘great career’’ 


_ (Mahayana) characterized the earlier system. Religious possibili- 


ties of this new way of devotion to ‘‘saving all creatures’”’ are im- 
pressively set forth in a sympathetic treatment of Santideva, the 
Thomas 4 Kempis of Buddhism. 

More truly philosophical subject-matter and treatment are found 
in the chapters on the doctrines of the ‘‘ Void’’ (pp. 212-229) and of 
“Consciousness-only’’ (pp. 230-248). Dr. Thomas here deals with 
the metaphysical bases of the Mahayana system and has at hand the 
results of the more recent labors of Stcherbatsky, Rosenberg, Suzuki, 
and La Vallée Poussin. What is known as the Madhyamika doctrine 
taught by Nagarjuna starts from the standpoint of logic and by 
showing the impossibility of finding any perceptual or conceptual 
determination free from contradictions concludes that the ultimately 
real can be characterized only as the Void. Mystic intuition alone 
can apprehend its highest truth (paramartha). All distinctions of 
other experience are only relative or conventional truth (samvrti). 
What is known as the Vijianavada, or ‘‘consciousness-only’’ doc- 
trine, takes the more positive position that the ultimately real is 
a fundamental ‘‘store-consciousness’’ (or receptacle-consciousness), 
thus yielding a metaphysical idealism curiously suggestive of some 
modern reflective experiments in the West. The accompanying 
theory of knowledge found in the Lankavatara Sititra seeks to show 
how the world as ordinarily experienced is due to a transformation 
of consciousness resulting in ‘‘false imagination.’’ Hence perfected 
knowledge can be attained only by a reversal of standpoint which is 
the realization that everything is consciousness-only. 
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Dr. Thomas’s volume will be welcome to many readers seeking to 
thread their way through the labyrinth of Buddhist ideas. Its brief 
characterizations of the conceptions, always faithfully within sight of 
relevant texts and carefully documented, can not but be useful. The 
advanced reader, having gained the perspective of the book, may 
well go on to the specialized researches of the technical scholars in 
Mahayanist philosophy where the impressive details of the prob. 


lems are faced. CLARENCE H. Hamiuton. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Philosophical Ideas in the United States. Harvey Gates TOWNSEND, 
New York: American Book Company. 1934. v- 293 pp. 


This survey of American philosophy marks a notable advance 
over the works of Riley. Professor Townsend has not only embod- 
ied the gleanings of Woodbridge Riley’s pioneer efforts, but has 
profited by more recent historical inquiries and interpretations, 
especially by Professor Cohen’s essay in the Cambridge History of 
American Literature. In place of Riley’s rigid ‘‘isms’’ his classifi- 
cation of the phases of American thought into four periods (the 
British tradition, French influence, German-American romanticism, 
and the ‘‘ American period of conscious, professional philosophy’’) 
is less artificial. His treatment of each philosopher in turn, how- 
ever, suffers somewhat from a too narrow interest in ‘‘conscious, 
professional philosophy.’’ Each philosophy is expounded in terms 
of its contributions to ‘‘the four philosophical problems’’ of episte- 
mology, metaphysics, ethics, and esthetics. Within the limits of 
this scheme the work is clear, informative, and careful. The chap- 
ters on Royce and Peirce are especially good and reflect the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm and thesis. In the metaphysical idealism and 
logical realism of these two men American philosophy, according to 
Professor Townsend, reaches a culmination as well as a promising 
point of departure for future growth. His comparison of the 
philosophies of Jonathan Edwards and Charles S. Peirce is interest- 
ing and suggests a fresh historical perspective, at which both of 
these philosophers would undoubtedly turn in their graves. The 
chapter on the Academie Tradition might well have begun with John 
Witherspoon and Timothy Dwight; for as it is, these reverend 
gentlemen find themselves with Tom Paine in a chapter devoted to 
the absence of philosophy during the Revolutionary period. The 
inclusion of brief accounts of men like Rauch, Lieber, Bledsoe, 
Stallo, and Davidson is a valuable feature of the book, as is also the 
reprinting of a contemporary account of the rise of American 
transcendentalism by James Murdock. The bibliography contains 
an excellent guide to the recent literature. 

H. W.S. 
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Mind and Nature. HerMANN Weyu. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1934. vi+ 100 pp. $1.50. 


In these five lectures delivered on the William J. Cooper Founda- 
tion at Swarthmore, Professor Weyl once more develops his inter- 
pretation of the rdles of positivism and apriorism in scientific 
knowledge. His thrice familiar thesis is that objective reality, under- 
stood in the Kantian sense as that which is universal, can be ren- 
dered to mind only through a priori symbolic constructions carried 
on within a ‘‘free realm of possibility.’’ For sensory experience 
yields images, not knowledge; the latter involves free theoretical 
constructions upon which the experienced qualities must be strung. 
Professor Weyl accepts Miiller’s doctrine of specific energies, and 
so holds sensory qualities to be subjective. On the basis of a causal 
theory of perception he argues that elements of sensation, when 
properly represented by freely manipulable signs, have a structure 
which is isomorphic with their imputed but essentially unintuitable 
causes. On the other hand, scientific theories are bare formulae 
without actualité, until united in the activity of the ego with the 
subjective sensory qualities. And so the conclusion is obtained that 
scientific activity involves a far-flung constructive activity, so that 
only a whole system of science has physical meaning; that the world 
never exists independently of consciousness, but only as object for 
subject; and that the objective world is without history or process, 
being revealed under a spatio-temporal form only to the intuitive 
imagination. 

The present book is freer from theological preoccupations than 
some of Professor Weyl’s other writings on the philosophy of 
science. Much of the doctrine is common to analytical positivists, 
and Kantian and Fichtean idealists. As one would naturally expect 
from such a distinguished scientist, he has ingenious and wise things 
to say about the fields of which he is a master. But in spite of his 
great erudition, his arguments for general philosophic positions are 
cumbersome, often unsound, and frequently irrelevant. By no 
stretch of the imagination can this series of lectures be regarded as 
shedding illumination upon the problems of philosophy or as con- 
tributing fundamental analyses of contemporary scientific concepts. 

K. N. 


Personal Ethics. B. H. Srreerer, K. E. Kirk, J. P. R. Maun, C. R. 
Morris, R. L. Hauu, R. C. Mortimer, J. S. Bezzant. Edited by 
KENNETH E. Kirk. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. N. Y.: 
Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. xi+ 181. $2.00. 

This book consists of seven popular lectures delivered in Queen’s 

College Hall, Oxford, in 1933, by dons (and one student) from six 
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Oxford colleges. There was no consultation in advance: ‘‘each fol- 
lowed his own bent.’’ But all began with much the same premises; 
and all have maintained a high level of urbanity, lucidity, and polite 
conventionality. The ‘‘personal ethies’’ of the title, as the editor 
remarks, includes ‘‘much which in earlier days might well have been 
called ‘public’ or ‘social’ ethies,’’ a distinction more common jn 
England than elsewhere. The aim of throwing light from academic 
sources upon ‘‘practical ethical problems’’ is praiseworthy indeed; 
but much of the advice given is too parochial to be enlightening to 
non-Britishers, and it often amounts to little more than a defense 
of the modern Anglican position on each issue. Canon Streeter deals 
with education in terms that are almost wholly insular. Professor 
Kirk gives a respectful hearing to some of the contemporary hetero- 
dox views of marriage, only to conclude that ‘‘there can be no half. 
way house between frank libertinism and the Christian view of sex.” 
Dean Maud involves himself, with laudable candor, in many thorny 
difficulties concerning patriotism, deciding that a citizen has two 
duties: that of ‘‘helping to make the policy and laws of the state 
what they ought to be,’’ and that of ‘‘obeying the law in such a way 
that the evil effects . . . even of just laws, do not follow.’’ He 
recognizes that the two duties may conflict, and seems to leave room 
for the conscientious objector. Disinterestedness and knowledge are 
the foundations of true patriotism, which should render a man ‘‘more 
capable of loving other countries as he loves his own.’’ The chap- 
ters on economic questions are disappointingly timid and cautious, 
especially Dean Hall’s on ‘‘Earning and Spending.’’ Mr. Morris 
of Balliol skilfully disentangles social and economic class distinctions, 
seeming nevertheless to recognize ‘‘the terrible power of wealth to 
cleave society’’; but argues weakly for the gradual diminution of 
such inequalities through the broadening of education. <A student 
of Christ Church, Mr. Mortimer, dissects British gambling and finds 
it a legitimate amusement within limits, but actually overdone. 
Hence ‘‘our duty towards the weaker brethren’’ demands that we 
gamble only in private and in moderation. In the concluding chap- 
ter on ‘‘Ethics and Religion,’’ Canon Bezzant weighs the evils of 
non-moralized religion and non-religious ethics, and finds the latter 
far more serious. Only in the setting of living religion, he main- 
tains, do the teachings of ethics ‘‘attain maximum influence.”’ 
H. A. L. 


Das Problem des Todes in der Philosophie unserer Zeit. JOACHIM 
Wacu. (Philosophie und Geschichte, 49.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1934. 48 pp. 1.50 M. 

The title of Wach’s treatise is misleading; it promises too little 
and too much. Too little, because Wach does not deal with con- 
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temporary philosophy only, as the title suggests, but also with 
Schopenhauer and Feuerbach. It promises however at the same 
time too much, since Wach confines himself to German philosophers. 
On that account Heidegger’s philosophy is dealt with in a special 
chapter, while Kierkegaard, who is Heidegger’s source, as Wach 
himself admits, is only mentioned occasionally. 

The development from Schopenhauer to Heidegger is a devel- 
opment from the metaphysical interpretation of death to an existen- 
tial one. For Schopenhauer individual existence is a guilt of the 
absolute and therefore the end of the individual in death a reunion 
with the impersonal substance of the world. Feuerbach’s theory, 
in contrast to Schopenhauer, is a contradictory combination of uni- 
versalistic and individualistic ideas. For Feuerbach also, death is 
a transition of the individualistic mind into the general mind and 
therefore death leads up into a higher form of reality. On the other 
hand every moment of human existence has for him its own infinite 
significance. With Simmel the modern approach to the problem of 
death begins. Death is no longer considered as a relation of the 
individual to the absolute, but as a happening in the life of the in- 
dividual itself. The transcendental character is immanent to life 
itself. Every life is in itself ‘‘more than life.’’ Therefore post- 
existence is not Simmel’s problem, but the shaping of life with ref- 
erence to death. Heidegger goes even further in this direction. 
The fear (Angst) of death is for him a metaphysical feel—in which 
we grasp the absolute; the isolation of the individual in the hour 
of death, the ‘‘ Vorlaufen zum Tode,’’ are the subjects of his analy- 
sis. This means that he goes back to Christian problems and Chris- 
tian ideas (not in vain is Kierkegaard the father of his ideas) with- 
out preserving the relation to a personal God. 


M. A. G. 
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THE PuiLosopHicaL Review. Vol. XLIII, 5. Notes on the 
Theory of Ideas: Theodore de Laguna. Royce’s Philosophie Method: 
D. J. Bronstein. The influence of Descartes on Berkeley: T. A. 
Kantonen. Some New Aspects of an Old Problem: John Macdonald. 
Diseussions—The Definite Description: A. Ushenko. A Note on 
Bronstein’s and Tartar’s Definition of Strict Implication: J. C. C. 
McKinsey. 

Rivista pI Fiuosoria. Anno XXV, N. 3. La filosofia di Giulio 
Lachelier (1832-1918): P. Martinetti. I problemi dell’infinita 
numerica e dell’infinitesimo in Aristotele: R. Mondolfo. Il problema 
e il metodo della critica gnoseologica secondo Davide Hume: E. De 
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Michelis. Conoscenza matematica e conoscenza filosofica: L. Gey. 
monat. 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 4. Heft 3. Kausalitat, Biologie und Psy- 
chologie: Paul Jensen.. Quantenphysikalische Bemerkungen zur 
Biologie und Psychologie: Pascual Jordan. 

BULLETIN DE LA SocIg£T& FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 33° Année, 
No. 4. L’enseignement Philosophique et la Réforme Scolaire de 
Demain. Thése: Mare-André Bloch. Discussion: M. Bénézé, H. 
Bouchet, E. Halévy, P. Hunziker, R.-E. LaCombe, A. Lalande, Ed. 
Le Roy, D. Parodi, H. Piéron, G. Rodriques. Lettres de H. Bouchet, 
H. Lenoir, J. Wahl. 

Scientia. Vol. LVI, N. CCLXIX-9. La notion de complexité 
comme principe de méthodologie scientifique: J. Malfitano et A. Hon. 
nelaitre. Ueber Gebirge und Gebirgstypen: G. Braun. Colour 
Vision: W. Burridge. Etnografia e storia: Z. De Michelis. 

THE New Hvumanist. Vol. VII, No. 4. H. G. Wells: Chron- 
icler, Philosopher and Seer: C. H. Grabo. Redefining God: Charles 
Hartshorne. What is Meant by Cosmic Purpose? EZ. E. Aubrey. 
The New American Feudalism: EZ. A. Stokdyk. Democracy or 
Fascism? C. R. Decker. Bernhard Bavink and the Personal Equa- 
tion: M. B. Visscher. Evolution and Human Values: Bernhard 
Mollenhauer. 


Haller, William, editor: Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revo- 


lution, 1638-1647. New York: Columbia University Press. 1934. 
3 vols. Volume I, Commentary. Volumes II-III, Facsims. 
$12.50. 

Miller, J. Hillis: The Practice of Public Prayer. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1934. xvi+198 pp. (An empirical 
approach to the theory of prayer.) 





NOTES AND NEWS 


From Italy comes the announcement of a new series of editions 
of philosophical classics or critical expositions of them. This series 
under the title ‘‘Collezione di Studi Filosofici’’ is edited by Carmelo 
Ottaviano and published by the Casa Editrice Rondinella Alfredo, 
Naples. The first two numbers to appear are La Metafisica del 
Bello e dei Costumi di Arturo Schopenhauer, expounded by Aurelio 
Covotti and a translation of Leibnitz’s Discorso di Metafisica with 
introduction and critical notes by Michele Giorgiantonio. A. 
Covotti: I Presocratici is in press. The Collezione comprises two 
series: the one called Serie Teoretica e Storica is composed of critical 
works by Italian scholars; the other is composed of critical editions 
of classic texts. 








